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[Tue pressure of population and the increase of pupils having made it nec- 


and of the buildings to be erected. Enpiror.] 


THE GROUNDS. 


about nine miles from the City Hall. 


1842. 


Peet, as superintendent. 


essary, or at least desirable, that new buildings in a different locality, should 
be provided for-the deaf and dumb of the State of New York, a Jarge tract of 
land was some time since purchased by the Directors of the New York Institu- 
tion, and in the month of November last, the corner-stone of the new edifice 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies. We take pleasure in presenting the 
following account of the celebration ; together with a description of the grounds 


Tue grounds belonging to the Institution comprise thirty- 
seven and a half acres, bounded by the Hudson River and the 
Kingsbridge road, at the intersection of the Tenth Avenue, 


The property was purchased by the board of directors in 
the month of January last from the family of Colonel James 
Monroe, by whom the mansion house was built in the year 


The premises have been placed in charge of Edmund B. 


The dock or pier on the river front is of stone, filled in 
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with cribs to the average depth of thirty feet. It is forty 
feet in width by sixty in length on the northern, and sixty- 
five feet on the southern side, the surface being macadam~ 
ized to the depth of two feet. The cost of the pier has 
been $1,500. 

The site selected for the proposed buildings is on the front 
lawn, at an elevation of one hundred and twenty-seven feet 
above the river, of which it has a commanding view, extend- 
ing to the Narrows on the one side, and the Highlands on 
the other. To this site a winding road has been construct- 
ed on an easy grade, the average rise being one part in 
twelve. The road has been built in the most durable man- 
ner, with solid stone walls over the broken grounds, having 
four culverts for water-courses, and bank walls terraced on 
the inner side. The filling is mainly of stone, macadamized 
to the depth of from one to two feet, with paved channels 
for carrying off the surface water. The cost of construc- 
tion has been about $3,000. 

The excavation of the principal site has been a work of 
much labor and expense, requiring the removal of rock 
covering a large portion of the area, and extending in several 
parts to a depth varying from five to twenty feet. The cost 
of the excavation, when completed, will be from $12,000 to 
$15,000. 

The work of constructing the road and excavating the 
site, was commenced on the twenty-third of May last, and 
a deposit of concrete, varying in depth from two to four feet, 
having been first laid, the foundation of the south wing 
was commenced on the twenty-ninth of October. The first 
course of granite in preparation for the corner-stone, was 
begun on the eighteenth of November. 


THE BUILDINGS. 


The buildings designed to be occupied for the purposes of 
the institution, as exhibited in the architect’s plan, consist of 
a front building, with a wing receding from either end, and a 
school-house in the rear, forming a hollow square, in the 
center of which is a building, connected by inclosed pas- 
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sages with the four exterior buildings. The principal build- 
ing is one hundred and fifty feet in front, by fifty-five feet 
in depth. In elevation, it embraces four stories, including 
the basement, and is surmounted by a dome or observatory, 
commanding an extensive and beautiful prospect. It has a 
central corridor, ten feet wide, extending from one end to 
the other in the basement, first and second stories, and the 
rooms on either side are twenty feet in width. The central 
projecting part of this building is advanced twelve feet be- 
yond the front of the main part. This projecting part is 
sixty feet wide, giving an entrance hall of twenty feet in 
width. The portico in front is twenty-nine feet wide, by 
fifty-seven feet long. The main entrance will be spanned 
by an elliptical arch of twenty-two feet, with semicircular 
arches of fourteen feet in the clear, on either side. The 
principal floor of the front building, as described in the 
drawings, contains a reception room, directors’ room, a par- 
lor, rooms for the president, and also rooms for the matron 
and steward. ‘The second story contains rooms for the 
teachers, for visitors, and for other purposes. The upper 
story is devoted to the accommodation of the pupils, the 
dormitory at either end being separated at the center by an 
intervening hall, which affords a passage to the lantern at 
the top of the stair dome. The basement of this building 
contains rooms for domestics, store-rooms, places for fuel, 
furnaces, &c. 

The wings, the southernmost of which is devoted to the 
girls, and the other to the boys, are each one hundred and 
twenty by forty-six feet, and contain, in the first story, the 
saloon or sitting-room for the pupils; in the second story, 
separate dormitories, hospital rooms, wardrobes, etc.; and in 
the upper story, an open dormitory connecting with the one 
in the front building. In the basement of each are wash 
and bathing rooms, and in the girls’ wing a laundry. The 
sitting rooms are each forty-two by one hundred and six feet. 
In the construction of these rooms, the columns usually 
required in the center, to support the floors above, are en- 
tirely dispensed with; the upper floors being sustained by 
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rods, suspended from the roof trusses. ‘The wings are uni- 
ted to the main building by towers, containing private 
passages and staircases, through which the steward and 
matron may, at any time, visit the apartments of the pupils 
under their respective care. 

The school-house in the rear is one hundred and fifty feet 
long by fifty-five feet wide, and contains class, lecture, libra- 
ry and cabinet rooms, and a hall of design. The latter will 
be located in the upper story, and lighted by a skylight. 

The first story of the central building contains the dining 
room, in front of which are pantries, and arrangements con- 
nected with the kitchen below, and a private staircase lead- 
ing thereto. ‘The second story contains the chapel, which is 
eighty feet long by sixty wide, and thirty feet in height. 
This apartment may be reached from the main building by 
the large staircase in front, and is approached by the pupils, 
from the second story of the school-house, through separate 
passages for each sex. ‘The dining-room may be entered 
from the main building in front, and from the wings by 
lateral corridors. The school-house is connected with each 
wing by a separate corridor, and there are also separate 
passages connecting each story. 

The basement, as well as the portico, window sills and 
lintel keys, will be of granite, and the other stories will be 
indicated by courses of the same material, running around 
the entire building. The material principally to be used in 
the construction of the exterior walls, will be yellow Mil- 
waukee brick, to which the granite will afford an agreeable 
contrast. On either side of the wings will be ornamental 
verandahs of cast iron, painted in imitation of the material 
used for the portico. 

The roof will be of slate, and will be bordered by a hand- 
some cornice and balustrade. 

It is expected that the erection of these buildings will 
occupy about two years, and that the institution will be re- 
moved to this place at the commencement of the term of 
instruction, in the autumn of 1855. 
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[We have studied the plan of these buildings with considerable care, and it 
seems to us entirely excellent and admirable throughout. Indeed, we have not 
been able to detect any part, where alteration is desirable or improvement 
possible. It will doubtless be, when completed, the model institution of the 
world; worthy of the great State to which it belongs, and reflecting the high- 
est credit upon all who were concerned in its production. Epiror.] 


LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE. 


The corner-stone of the new building for the Institution 
was laid on Tuesday, November 22d, 1853. 

At an early hour in the morning, the pupils of the Insti- 
tution, to the number of two hundred and eighty, were 
escorted to the grounds by their instructors. The invited 
guests were conveyed in a special train provided for them 
by the Hudson River Railroad Company, and arrived on the 
premises at 11 o’clock, A. M. ‘The company assembled at 
the mansion house, where they formed in procession, and 
moved to the site selected for the building. The pupils 
followed, and took their seats on a wooden amphitheater 
which had been erected for their accommodation. The la- 
dies and other guests were provided with seats on a platform 
conveniently arranged. In the center of the area, encircled 
by these temporary structures, lay the corner-stone, and con- 
tiguous to it, a broad platform, on which stood his honor the 
mayor of New York, the Right Rev. Dr. Warnwraicut, 
bishop of the Episcopal Church of the diocese of New York, 
the Reverend Doctors Apams and Knox, Comptroller Fiace, 
Judge Scott, Sirvanus Esq., the Rev. Isaac Lewis, 
D. D., Rev. Wituram W. Turner, acting principal of the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, 
Laurent Cuerc, the venerable pupil of Sicard, and long a 
teacher in the Hartford institution, the officers and directors 
of the Institution, and a number of the instructors of the 
deaf and dumb. 

The order of exercises was read by Rozert D. Weeks, 
Esq., chairman of the building committee, after which— 

The Right Rev. Bishop Warnwrtcut, being introduced 
to the assembly, then made the following invocation and 
prayer: 


Vou. VI. 10 
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PRAYER. 


“CHRISTIAN BRETHREN.—It is decent, proper, and agreeable to 
the precepts and example of holy writ, that in all our doings we be- 
seech Almighty God, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, 
to direct us with his most gracious favor, and to further us with his 
continual help; especially, therefore, when we are now assembled to 
lay the corner-stone of a building which is to be appropriated to a 
most important department of Christian benevolence, let us humbly 
and devoutly supplicate his assistance, protection and blessing. 

“Almighty and everlasting God, who art always more ready to hear 
than we to pray, and art wont to give more than either we desire or 
deserve, pour down upon us the abundance of thy mercy, forgiving 
us those things whereof our conscience is afraid, and giving us those 
good things which we are not worthy to receive, but through the 
merits and mediation of Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord. Stir up, 
we beseech thee, O Lord, the wills of thy faithful people, that they, 
plenteously bringing forth the fruit of good works, may, by thee, be 
plenteously rewarded, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Blessed be 
thy name, O Lord, that it hath pleased thee to put it into the hearts 
of thy servants to commence the erection of a building in which 
spiritual miracles may again be wrought in thy name; the deaf being 
made to hear thy salvation, and the dumb to sing, with the heart, thy 
praises. Prosper thou, O God, this undertaking. Give to those who 
have the management of the concerns of this institution, unity of 
counsel, unity of intention, and a supreme aim to the advancement 
of thy glory. Guard, by thy providence, everything which may 
appertain to the building which is now begun in thy fear, and in de- 
pendence on thy blessing. Excite the skill and animate the industry 
of the superintendents and workmen. Protect them from accident 
and from danger, and grant that all who are in any way connected 
with this edifice made with hands, may seek those influences of thy 
Holy Spirit, by which their souls will be made temples holy unto 
thee, and prepared for that city of the living God which is eternal in 
the heavens. Hasten, we beseech thee, O Lord, the time when thy 
church, at unity in itself, shall serve thee unitedly in godly works, 
and when all who profess thy holy name, may agree in the truth of 
thy holy word, and be one in that faithful communion with the mys- 
tical body of thy Son, by which they will give up to him in all things, 
and glorifying thee in thy church on earth, with one heart and one 
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mouth, be finally numbered with thy saints in thy church triumph- 
ant,—all of which we ask through the merits of the same thy Son 
Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost, 
ever one God, world without end, and who, when we pray, hath 
taught us, in his own blessed words, to say, ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done on earth, as itis in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from 
evil, for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever, 
Amen.” 


The following letters from gentlemen invited to be present 
on the occasion, were then read by Prosper M. Wermore, 
Esq,, first vice-president of the Institution : 


From Hon. Horatio Seymour. 


State or New Yorks, Executive DEPARTMENT, ) 

ABany, Monday, November 14, 1853. 5 
Rev. H. P. Peet.—My Dear Sir: I find it will not be in my 
power to be present on the occasion of laying the corner-stone of 
the new building designed for the education of the deaf and dumb. 
I can assure you that it would give me great pleasure to accept the 
invitation which has been given to me to participate in the ceremo- 
nies on that occasion, for it would be a source of pride and gratifica- 
tion to me, to be in any way connected with the history of a structure 

designed for purposes so humane and noble. 


Very truly, yours, 
HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


From Hon. William H. Seward. 


AvsBourN, Friday, November 18, 1853. 

My Dear Sir: Ihave received the letter in which, in behalf of 

the board of directors of the institution for the deaf and dumb, you 

invite me to attend the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of their 
new edifice. 

It is an occasion of sincere regret that my engagements are such, 

as to oblige me to forego the pleasure thus offered me. But I am 
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very sensible, nevertheless, of the honor and kindness which I receive, 
and the directors show, by their invitation. 

The course of life, my dear sir, is very little subject to our own 
control. Mine has, for some years past, led me away from the 
charities of my native state, which at an earlier period I regarded 
with so deep an interest. Nevertheless, I have not been ignorant of 
the recent prosperity and the extended usefulness of the institution 
for the deaf and dumb, and I thank God, and honor you and your 
associates, for results so beneficent. 

I am, dear sir, very sincerely, and respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Harvey P. Peet, Esq., President. 


From Hon. J. C. Spencer. 


Asany, Thursday, November 17, 1853. 

Rev. Dr. Peet.—Rev. and Dear Sir: It would afford me much 
pleasure, to comply with the polite request in your letter of yester- 
day, to attend the interesting ceremony of laying the corner-stone of 
the new edifice for the deaf and dumb. The interest that I have 
always felt in the institution, and the services I may have rendered 
it, in an official capacity, and which you so kindly mention, have 
made me feel as if I were in some way connected with it, and that 
it was a duty to participate in whatever might promote its interest 
and its usefulness. . 

You will, therefore, give me credit for the sincerity of my regret 
that pressing professional engagements deprive me of the gratifica- 
tion of being with you on the 22d inst. 

I rejoice exceedingly that the institution under your auspices has 
become so prosperous, and capable of scattering its blessings so 
extensively, as the means at its command, I understand are quite 
large. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 


J. C. SPENCER. 
From Hon. N. S. Benton. 


LittLe Fats, Saturday, Nov. 19, 1853. 


H. P. Peet, Esq., President of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb.—Dear Sir: I have received your letter of the 16th inst., 
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requesting me, in the name of the directors of your institution, to 
attend on the interesting occasion of “laying the corner-stone of a 
new edifice designed for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, at 
Washington Heights,” on the 22d inst. 

I thank you most sincerely for this manifestation of the favorable 
regards of yourself and your board; and. do assure you it would 
give me great pleasure to be with you on an oceasion so deeply 
interesting to humanity. 

You have been pleased to allude to past “ official services” in be. 
half of one of the most noble charities of the day. This I always 

» held to be a work of duty on behalf of the state, and not of alms, 
and most efficiently and effectively has our great and prosperous 
state performed its part, thus far, and should not be seen to falter, in 
any respect, in regard to the future. But it is not to the state alone 
that your noble institution owes its foundation and all the elements 
for usefulness it now possesses. But this is not the time for me to 
particularize. The event so soon to be commemorated, evinces a 
prosperity in the affairs of the institution, very gratifying to every 
humane citizen, and highly favorable to its conductors. 


That the future, with you, will be as prosperous and productive of 
good results, as has hitherto marked your progress, no one will doubt; 
and with the enlarged accommodation to be afforded by your new 
edifice, and the increased facilities thereby given for instruction, we 
may confidently anticipate that the most sanguine expectations of its 
benevolent founders will be more than realized. 

With the expression of my deep regret at not being able to be 
with you, and of my sincere wishes for the prosperity of the institu- 
tion over which you have so long and efficiently presided, I am, 
dear sir, with great respect, yours, 


N. S. BENTON. 


From Hon. Henry S. Randall. 


Strate or New York, Secretary’s OrFice, 

AuBany, Monday, Nov. 21, 1853. 5 

Hon. H. P. Peet, President of the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb—My Dear Sir: I have delayed until now answering 
your letter asking me to be present at the laying of the corner-stone 
of your new edifice at Washington Heights, in the hope that I could 
make arrangements which would enable me to accept your invitation. 
In this I am unfortunately disappointed. The pressure of my offi- 
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cial engagements will prevent me from sharing in that ceremony—a 
ceremony which marks a new and important step in the history of an 
institution with which I have been so pleasantly officially connected for 
the past two years, and which, to as great an extent as any other in 
the state, has enlisted my interest and sympathies. My official in- 
tercourse with it has been particularly pleasant, because its financial 
and other concerns which come under my supervision, have been 
conducted by its board of officers so accurately, discreetly, and with 
so single an eye to the objects of the foundation, that I never have 
been compelled to alter a figure, or to disregard their recommenda- 
tions in a single particular. And I should do injustice to my feelings, 
should I in this, probably my last communcation to the institution on 
any subject beyond mere business details, fail to express the constant 
admiration I have felt, as a school officer, for the manner in which 
its educational department has been conducted. After considerable 
inquiry into the subject, I firmly believe that greater success in this 
particular has never been attained in any similar institution. The 
results, were they fully understood, would strike the public with 
astonishment. Practically, you have taught the dumb to speak, and 
the deaf to hear. You have instructed them, not only to interchange 
their ideas with each other, and with those whose physical organs 
are more perfect, on those ordinary topics which pertain to the com- 
mon and every-day affairs of life, but you have educated them to 
think abstractly—to contemplate, with as clear a vision as their 
more favored brethren, the great questions which concern man as an 
intellectual and moral being. ‘The high abstractions of science and 
philosophy—the great problems of life, the soul and God—are made 
as open to them as to others. ‘The deaf mute, deprived of the con- 
stant trituration of a common social intercourse, is slow to learn some 
of the conventionalities of society—especially those which require 
reserves and concealments. His artlessness is often mistaken for a 
want of culture, by those whose intercommunication with him is not 
extended. But I have already publicly expressed the conviction, 
and I here repeat it, that in general information, in scientific attain- 
ments, in sound mental and moral culture, the pupils of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, will compare favorably 
with the pupils of the same age and period of instruction in any other 
schools of the state! Such a triumph of the teaching art over nat- 
ural obstacles, exhibits on the part of those who achieve it, a degree 
of skill and persevering zeal, only paralleled by the philanthropy which 
impelled them to their self-sacrificing labor. In the minds of the 
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wise, the good and the thinking, such men will take a high place 
among the benefactors of humanity. I remain, dear sir, 
Your obedient servant and friend. 
HENRY S. RANDALL. 


Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., President of the Institution, 
then made the opening address, which was as follows: 

“Friends and fellow-laborers in the cause of humanity: in 
the occasion that has drawn us together—the laying of the 
corner-stone of a new building for the New York Institution 
for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb—bringing to our 
consideration both the rapid expansion of our city, which 
has compelled a removal of the Institution from its old site, 
and the growth of the Institution itself, demanding more 
Spacious accommodations than that site, ample as it was 
once deemed, could afford; there is much to force anew on 
our attention the wonderful progress so often boasted of, as 
emphatically characteristic of the nineteenth century—more 
emphatically, of our own favored land. 

“This progress is not manifested afone in the colossal 
y growth of cities and states, which, from small and feeble 
beginnings, are rising up with magical celerity to rival the 
proudest cities and the most towering empires of the Old 
World; not alone in the spread of free principles of govern- 
ment, in the swelling tide of public and private wealth, or 
the grand achievements of science and mechanical skill. 
Other indications of progress there are, yet more worthy of 
an enlightened, philanthropic and Christian people, more 
gratifying to those who believe in the future improvement 
and high destinies of the human race—our schools and 
colleges, our asylums for the unfortunate and afflicted; in 
short, all the means for the more equal diffusion of intelli- 
gence and happiness, share in the onward impulse. 

“Of this gratifying fact, a multitude of illustrations will 
readily occur to you. The remarkable success and prosper- 
ity of our own Institution is not one of the least striking; 
and if we review the multiplication and growth of kindred 
institutions in almost all Christian countries, we shall find 
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strong confirmation of the belief that the intellectual, moral 
and religious progress of the present age, at least fully keep 
pace with its national advancement; and that there is, on 
the whole, nothing to discourage the consolatory belief that 
God is preparing the world for that millennium which is to 
come in His own good time. 

“ Less than three centuries have elapsed since the first re- 
corded efforts were made, cotemporaneously, by Pedro Ponce, 
a Spanish monk, and Joachim Pasch, a German pastor, to 
lead to the light of knowledge and religion some few of 
those of our unfortunate fellow-men whom the deprivation 
of speech and hearing had shut out of the pale of social and 
religious privileges, during so many thousand years. Less 
than one century has passed since the benevolent and self- 
denying De L’Epée founded the first institution, devoting 
to it both his life and his own private fortune, for the free 
instruction of the indigent deaf and dumb; and already there 
are in Europe and America two hundred such institutions, all 
but twelve or thirteen of which have sprung up within the last 
fifty years. And though the oldest institution for the deaf 
and dumb on this side of the Atlantic, that of Hartford, is but 
a year older than our own, and our own has numbered only 
just half as many years as are usually reckoned to the life 
of man, there are now sixteen such institutions in as many 
states of the Union, all supported mainly by appropriations 
from the state treasuries. More than half of these were 
opened within the last ten years. , 

“ Nine states which have as yet no institutions for deaf 
mutes within their own borders, have made provision for 
educating, in some cases all, and in others a large proportion 
of their indigent deaf and dumb, in a school in some neigh- 
boring state. ‘There is, I rejoice to say, scarcely a state in 
the Union, of any considerable population and resources, 
that has not fully or in part acknowledged the claims of this 
interesting and unfortunate portion of its population to the 
means of intellectual and spiritual life. In the number of 
pupils under instruction, the increase has been equally en- 
couraging. ‘T'wenty-one years ago all the American schools 
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for the deaf and dumb, then six in number, contained barely 
four hundred pupils, six-sevenths of whom were from states 
north and east of the Potomac, leaving still unprovided for 
nearly or quite one-half of the deaf mutes in the eastern 
and middle states; while south of the Potomac and west 
of the Alleghanies, deaf mutes to whom the advantages of 
education were accessible formed rare exceptions to the 
general deplorable doom of their companions in misfortune. 
Ten years later the number of schools in actual operation 
had not increased, (one in this state having been merged in 
our own and one in Virginia opened in the interval,) but 
the number of pupils had risen to six hundred. Since then 
the cause has received a new impulse. The present num- 
ber of pupils in our sixteen institutions is not far from twelve 
hundred, the number of pupils having doubled, and of 
schools more than doubled, within the last ten years. 
“'Though in some of the remote and sparsely settled states 
nothing, or comparatively little, has yet been done; and in 
some old and populous ones, I regret to say, the provision is 
yet very inadequate; yet when we look at the facts just sta- 
ted, and remember that also the term of instruction has been 
everywhere extended from the three years first deemed 
enough, till now our own state and some others allow from 
seven to ten years in certain cases; we have abundant en- 
couragement to hope that the time is not remote when in all 
the states of our Union—may I not say in all Christian lands— 
as now in our own state, and several of our sister states, and 
in some of the Teutonic countries of Europe—the high and 
holy law will be recognized and practically carried out, that 
every child capable of instruction has a claim on the com- 
munity for the best means of moral and mental cultivation. 
“Our own great and prosperous state stands, I rejoice to 
say, where she ought to stand, among the foremost in the 
liberality of her provisions in behalf of the deaf and dumb. 
The institution which has grown up under her fostering care 
is nearly equal, in number of pupils, to that of London, long 
the largest in the world; and in that respect at least is far in 
advance of every other similar institution on either side of 
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the Atlantic; and its conductors have zealously labored 
(with what degree of success it does not become me to judge) 
to place it in the front rank of institutions for deaf mutes in 
all the requisites of usefulness, all the means of mental, 
moral and religious education. 

“ Through the efforts of a few philanthropic men, nearly all 
of whom have rested from their labors, the “New York In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb” was 
incorporated in April, 1817, and opened for the reception of 
pupils in May,1818. For the first year its pecuniary means, 
with the exception of a small but encouraging donation 
from the city, were derived from private benevolence. A 
rapid increase in the number of pupils, and a still more rapid 
increase of applications from the interior of the state, made 
necessary an appeal to the legislature for aid. Nor was 
this appeal made in vain. The evidence presented to the 
legislature by a delegation of directors, teachers and pupils, 
sent to Albany, of the practicability of instructing the deaf 
and dumb, and of the numbers of this unfortunate class in 
the state, awakened a warm interest and sympathy, testified 
by a prompt donation of ten thousand dollars. Preceded 
only a year or two by a donation of money by the state of 
Connecticut, and a few weeks by one of land by Congress 
to the Asylum at Hartford, this was the third practical re- 
cognition by an American legislature, of the claims of the 
deaf anddumb. And well and nobly has our state followed 
out this auspicious beginning. Through all the political 
changes of the state, there has been no retrograde movement 
in the cause of benevolence. To the appropriations to the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, have since been added libe- 
ral donations to the establishments for the instruction of the 
blind, the relief of the insane, and finally for the education 
of idiots. 

“In April, 1822, the legislative provision for the education 
of the deaf and dumb first assumed a specific and permanent 
character. Provision was then made for thirty-two state 
beneficiaries, limited to three years each. This term was, 
however, as early as 1825, extended to four years, a period 
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still very inadequate, but sufficient to qualify not a few of 
our early pupils for a gratifying degree of respectability, 
usefulness and happiness. For several years, with this com- 
paratively scanty provision, aided by donations of some 
benevolent citizens of New York, and the receipts of a few 
paying pupils, the Institution struggled on. The number of 
pupils was little over fifty, more than twenty of whom were 
day scholars, often irregular in their attendance, and exposed 
to many dangers in the streets. 

“ Twenty-six years ago, Oct. 19, 1827, a ceremony like that 
which has now drawn us together, attracted an assemblage 
comprising many of the most honored citizens of our city 
and state, to a spot on the southerly side of Fiftieth Street, 
then an open field, surrounded by orchards, pastures, woods 
and swamps—which with here and there a frame building 
in a garden, covered, at that point, the whole breadth of the 
island. Here, after anxious years devoted to the collection 
of funds, by repeated appeals to the benevolent, and by the 
practice of strict economy, encouraged at last, by a condi- 
tional donation of $10,000 from the state treasury, and by 
the gift from the city of an acre of land for the site of the 
principal buildings, the directors of the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb laid the corner-stone of their first 
modest building. ‘Though designed to accommodate a 
greater increase of pupils than was then anticipated for 
many years, its dimensions were only 110 feet by 60, and 
three stories beside the basement. 

“ The late eminent scholar and philanthropist, Dr. Samuel 
L. Mitchell, as president of the board of directors, officiated 
at the ceremony, but gave the principal part to the Hon. A. 
C. Flagg, then the able and distinguished Superintendent 
of Common Schools of our state. In the chief places 
around them were the members of our city government and 
the board of directors of that year—comprising among other 
honored names most of those who had first raised their 
voices in behalf of the deaf and dumb of New York, and 
who had zealously and faithfully watched over the institu- 
tion from its first feeble beginnings. ‘There were the Rev. 
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Dr. James Milnor, Dr. Samuel Akerly, Stephen Allen, Rev. 
John Stanford, Rev. Dr. Macauley, John Slidell, Philip Hone, 
Jonas Mapes, and others, whose forms have passed from our 
sight, and whose spirits from our earthly communion; but 
whose memory is yet fresh and precious in many hearts, and 
whose counsels and example remain leading us onward in 
. the course of right, and of enlightened benevoleuce. 

“Of this venerated band, two (Lewis Seymourand Timothy 
Hedges) yet remain to aid us with their mature counsels, 
and rejoice in the results of their long years of benevolent 
labor. 

“<A pensive interest,’ said the newspaper notices, ‘was 
added to the occasion, by the presence of the deaf and 
dumb pupils of the Institution, then about sixty in number, 
some few of whom are here, with a large number of the 
pupils of subsequent years, living evidences of the blessings 
the Institution has conferred, attracted to this scene by that 
strong interest which worthy alumni ever feel in their a/ma 
mater, (and, by the way, an Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb is most emphatically an alma mater, a foster-mother, 
to its pupils.) 

“ How striking is the contrast between the condition of our 
Institution and of our city twenty-six years ago and now! 
How suggestive of yet greater advances in the future! For 
neither has reached its full growth, or gained the culminating 
point of its prosperity. With both, progress and growth re- 
sult from causes which, so far as human foresight can pierce, 
must continue to work for generations to come. While we 
continue to obey the laws which the Most High has ordained 
as the condition of healthy and enduring prosperity, we may 
hope, in humble reliance on the continuance of His divine 
favor, that that prosperity will continue unchecked and un- 
marred. 

“The history of the Institution, at least during the period 
just mentioned, has been an almost uninterrupted record of 
mercies, of augmented reputation, of increasing means of 
usefulness, of a progress still upward and onward. 

“'The new building rose in fair proportions under the watch- 
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ful care of its benevolent and disinterested guardians; it was 
finished and occupied; new teachers were obtained, capable 
of supplying whatever had been deficient in the method of 
instruction, as compared with the most successful schools 
for deaf mutes then existing; and yet other improvements 
were made in this respect, which have been embodied in 
works that have since come into general use in American 
schools for deaf mutes; from the legislature were obtained 
repeated augmentations of the number of state beneficiaries 
commensurate with the number of deaf mutes in the state, 
(the number now allowed being 192,) and extensions of the 
term of instruction more nearly adequate to their wants. 
Instead of the three and four years first allowed, from five 
to seven years are now allowed in ordinary cases, and three 
years more to those judged capable of successfully prosecu- 
ting higher branches of study. With the gradual increase 
of pupils and means, the buildings were thrice enlarged, and 
the time was fast approaching when another -enlargement 
would become imperatively needful. 

“ Meantime the city, which twenty years ago lay in distant 
prospect from our upper windows, was shooting forth its 
roots, in the form of canals and railroads and lines of ocean 
steamers, and expanding with a growth that outran the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine. With our increasing need 
of ample space for fresh air, and the out-door recreations of 
so many youth, the space available for our purposes was be- 
coming more restricted. Where recently had been only 
swamps, pastures and woods, streets were opening and lines 
of buildings going up all around us. The period seemed 
not remote when a dense population would press upon us 
on every side. We had, by incurring a considerable debt, 
secured, as we hoped, grounds large enough for the necessa- 
ry uses of the Institution, and the indispensable out-door 
exercise of the pupils; but the opening, against our earnest 
remonstrances, of a wide street through the whole length of 
those grounds, entirely marring them for our purposes, and 
the prospect that yet another would be ordered, perhaps de- 
stroying the safe and easy communication between the dif- 
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ferent parts of the establishment, convinced us that it was 
in vain to attempt to stem the flood of improvement; and 
that our best plan was a speedy removal while an eligible 
site could be secured on fair terms, and near enough to the 
business center of the city for necessary communication, 
yet not so near that the Institution would, at least in our 
day, be again driven forth by the pressure of the advancing 
city. 

“T have spoken of the sixty pupils who were present at the 
laying of that corner-stone twenty-six years ago. You will 
have a clearer idea of the growth of the Institution when you 
look at that group of our present pupils, 277 in number, ex- 
clusive of several deaf-mute teachers and employees. There 
you see deaf mutes from almost every county in our great 
state, from several other states, and from the British provinces. 
While some are children of wealthy parents, by far the larg- 
er number must have remained without instruction had not 
the helping hand of the state, or of the city, been extended to 
them in their need, bringing hope and joy to hundreds of af- 
flicted families. In the beaming countenances of those 
voiceless childreri and youth you may read the interest they 
take in this occasion—looking forward as most of them do 
to happy years of social communion, and precious opportu- 
nities of improvement, in the fair and spacious edifice which 
they already see in imagination towering before them. And 
with this feeling is one of pleasure and gratitude, not less 
deep because silent, to find that, lonely and neglected as 
they once deemed themselves, they and their concerns can 
awaken in the better portion of the community such an in- 
terest as draws to this remote spot an assembly like that 
they see around them; such good-will and benevolent feel- 
ing as they read in the faces of all present. 

“Full of congratulation and good augury is this occasion 
for all the friends of the Institution. Of its permanent 
existence, its continued prosperity, we have indeed, never 
permitted ourselves to doubt. But standing here, with God’s 
past providential dealings to the Institution fresh in our rec- 
ollection, and looking around and abroad, we can not but 
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feel that He has now cast our lot in one of the pleasant 
places of the earth. In these ample grounds, with choice 
of sun or shade; with store of fruit in their season, and 
opportunity for healthful out-door labor; with this varied 
and magnificent panorama spread around; the heights rich 
in historical associations, tempting the adventurous foot of 
youth; the broad river bearing on its bosom the greatest 
interior commerce in the world, presenting an ever varying 
scene of interest; in such a home as this, surely our pupils 
will find whatever aid and incentive any location and scene- 
ry can give to physical development, mental activity and 
moral elevation; and with these, happiness, with God’s bles- 
sing, will be in their own power. 

“ How brief seems the time since river and shore were a 
vast solitude; the stealthy step of the savage through the 
forests not more frequent than those of the bear or the wolf; 
the water rarely disturbed by his light canoe. Not greater 
is the change to this full and overflowing evidence of civili- 
zation, population and wealth, than is that change from the 
dull blank of ignorance to the full development of intelli- 
gence, and of moral and religious feeling, which has rejoiced 
the hearts of so many anxious parents of deaf mutes—which 
is exemplified in so many of our pupils, and which, we trust, 
will here be wrought till that millennial period shall arrive, 
when, if there shall yet remain any deprived of speech and 
hearing, every parent will be qualified to minister to their 
intellectual and spiritual necessities. 

“Till that happy time shall come, let us, gentlemen of the 
Board of Directors and ‘Teachers of the Institution, relying 
on the sympathy and aid of all friends of humanity, let us 
labor, faltering not at temporary difficulties, as becomes the 
descendants of those who fought and bled on these heights ; 
zealously, as becomes Christians who feel the value of so 
many immortal souls as are intrasted to our keeping; hope- 
fully, in reliance on His favor who has so signally prospered 
our past labors, and who has said, ‘The wilderness and soli- 
tary place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and 
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rejoice even with joy and singing. ‘Then the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped. ‘Che lame man shall leap asa hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb shall sing?” 


[At the close of Dr. Peet’s address, Israei Russell, Esq., came forward, and 
read the following list of articles to be deposited, according to the common 


custom of such occasions, in the corner-stone. ] 


1. Parchment containing date of the act of incorporation 
and establishment of the Institution, original officers and 
directors of the same, autographs of the present officers and 
directors, instructors, architect, &c., &c., names of officers of 
the general government, and officers of the government of 
the state of New York. 

2. Twenty-fifth report and documents of the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, for 
the year 1843, containing a history of the Institution for the 
first twenty-five years of its existence. 

3. ‘T'wenty-sixth report, embracing a report of the schools 
for the deaf and dumb in central and western Europe, by 
Rev. George E. Day, 1844. 

4. Thirty-third report, containing a report of a visit to 
institutions for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and Great Britain, by 
Harvey P. Peet, President of the Board, 1851. 

5. Thirty-fourth report, for the year 1852. 

6. Address delivered at the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, December 21, 1846, con- 
taining the proceedings of the dedication of the chapel. 

7. Address delivered in Commons Hall, at Raleigh, on the 
occasion of laying the corner-stone of the North Carolina 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, April 
14th, 1848, by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 

8. Course of instruction for the deaf and dumb, by 
Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 

Part first, third edition, 1849. 
Part second, 1849. 

Part third, 1850, and 
Scripture lessons. 
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9. Proceedings of the First Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf and Dumb, held at the New York 
Institution, August 28, 29 and 30, 1850. 

10. 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, held at the American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Connecticut, on 
the 27th, 28th, 29th August, 1851. 

11. 
No. 4, Hartford, July, 1853. 

12. 
the legislature, the names of all the officers, directors and 
instructors of the Institution, to this date. 


Proceedings of the Second Convention of American 


American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, Volume V., 


By-laws, for 1830, 1845 and 1853, with all the acts of 


13. Copy of wood engravings by eight pupils, July 6th, 
1853. 

14. Likeness of Rev. James Milnor, D. D., President of 
the Institution from 1829 to 1845, presented by Israel Russell. 

15. Elevation and ground plans, with a description of the 
buildings in course of erection. 

16. Manual of the Common Council for 1853, presented 
by D. 'T. Valentine, Esq. 

' 17. Laws and ordinances of the corporation, presented by 

D. T. Valentine, Esq. 

18. Map of the city of New York for 1853, folded. 

19. Map of the state of New York, for 1853. 

20. Map of the United States of America, for 1853. 

21. Likeness of Gen. Washington, with his farewell 


address, the declaration of independence, and the constitu- 
tion of the United States, presented by Israel Russell. 

22. 

23. American coins of 1853, from a half-cent up to one 
dollar. 

24. Roman coins issued during the republic of 1848, pre- 
sented by B. R. Winthrop. 

25. 
Allston, presented by Andrew Warner. 

26. 
by Prosper M. Wetmore. 
Vou. VI. 


Statement of the United States census for 1850. 


Bronze medals of Gilbert Stuart and Washington 
New York city directory for the year 1786, presented 
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27. New York directory for 1853-54, presented by Chas. 
R. Rode. 

28. Copies of the evening papers of November 21st, 
1853: Evening Post, Monday, Nov. 21st, 1853. N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser, do. N. Y. Evening Express, do. 
New York Evening Times, do. Evening Mirror, do. 

29. Copies of all the morning papers of Tuesday, Nov. 
22d, 1853: New York Journal of Commerce, New York 
Express, Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, The 
Sun, New York Herald, New York Tribune, New York 
Daily Times, Daily National Democrat, True National 
Democrat, and The Day Book, by female compositors. 


[The corner-stone was next laid, with the usual ceremonies, under the su- 
perintendence of the mayor of the city of New York, who read the following 
address. 


“ My friends, the occasion which has called us together, is 
one of particular interest, and Iam happy to see it honored 
by the presence of so many of my fellow-citizens. The in- 
stitution, the corner-stone of which has now been laid, is 
intended for the instruction of those unfortunates on whom 
the afflicting hand of God has been laid in depriving them 
of their speech and hearing. Time was, my friends, and 
that not very far remote, when one thus situated was re- 
moved from almost all intercourse with the outward world, 
save by such signs as nature might have taught, and those 
were unintelligible, except to the few who might perhaps be 
brought into daily contact with them alone. Thanks, how- 
ever, to many noble philanthropists, we may now almost 
say that the dumb are taught to speak, and the deaf to hear. 
The mute is now by the aid of institutions like this, brought 
into communion with his fellow-men, and the germs of the 
intellect planted in him by the Almighty are fostered and 
cherished, and nourished into maturity and growth, the once 
afflicted being enabled to assume that rank amongst his 
fellow-men that becomes a useful and intelligent citizen. 
But it is not my place to expatiate upon the objects or ben- 
efits of such an institution: the duty which devolved upon 
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me discharged, I shall listen to those around me who are 
better qualified and more capable of doing justice to such a 
subject.” 

[The Rev. Dr. Adams of New York now took the stand, and delivered a 


speech which, say the papers, “ was frequently interrupted by manifestations of 
applause.” He said:] 


“T can not conceive of any reason why I should have been 
requested to say anything in addition to the interesting ad- 
dresses which have been already made, rather than any 
other one from those associated in the board of directors, 
except it may have been thought that a word from one of 
my profession would not be altogether unbecoming and 
inappropriate to this occasion. The president of the Insti- 
tution has presented to us a. statement of those historical 
incidents which are associated with this occasion. His 
honor the mayor has spoken of the bearing of some of those 
things that act and exercise an influence on the efforts of 
philanthropists of our city; and it may not be thought alto- 
gether without interest or pertinency, if as a minister of 
religion, I should say one word on some of the bearings of 
this occasion, in the cause of morals and religion. 

“It was the boast of Augustus Cesar that he found the 
city of Rome composed of brick and left it marble. To 
the external decorations of a city, we can not be in- 
different, but it is well to remind ourselves that the imperial 
city, even in its days of Augustan splendor and magnificence, 
had not one of those humane and charitable institutions, 
which are the chief decoration of a Christian metropolis. 
She had her long aqueducts stretched across the valleys from 
‘the Sabine hills. Her sculptured arches spanned the Appian 
and Flaminian way. Her triumphal pillars reared the 
fame of the martial heroes into the sky. Her theaters and 
amphitheaters of colossal dimensions were monuments at 
once of classic elegance and might; but not one hospital 
for the sick, not one retreat for the orphan, not one refuge 
for the needy and the friendless, not one asylum for the 
blind, not one help for the idiot, not one hope or belief for 
the mute. When, oh when was it ever seen before that a 
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man born blind was made to see? When was it ever seen 
until that miracle which fashioned the question that burst 
from the lips of the man who saw the Son of God in His 
act of merciful healing? That was indeed a new epoch in 
the history of earthly misfortune, and all the humane and 
charitable institutions that now exist in the world sprung up 
on that spot—the results of that religion and belief which 
is faith in the Son of God. 

“Painters of all times and of every school have made 
efforts to embody upon canvas the expression of wonder, and 
gratitude, and delight, with which it is to be naturally sup- 
posed the blind Bartimeus, when the merciful touch of Christ 
first opened his eyes, gazed upon the benignant face of the 
Redeemer; and the same expression might be noticed in the 
generally portrayed attitude of the deaf mute, when our 
Lord put his finger into the dull and dead ear, and uttered 
the merciful and authoritative “ Ephatha—be opened,” and 
that before useless cell caught for the first time the sweet 
sound of the Saviour’s voice, and the imprisoned tongue 
sprang from the chain of silence into the music of gratitude 
and praise. ‘There are a great many interesting psycholog- 
ical questions in connection with the history of the unfortu- 
nates; we do not expect that any mortal hand will repeat 
that miracle of our Lord; we do not believe that any human 
surgery, however skillful, will succeed in effecting universal 
relief in all cases of such misfortune, but it is true that the 
human mind has designed, and the human hand has, by 
skill and Christian compassion, wrought many wonders in 
the case of those deprived of speech, and has poured an 
almost miraculous mercy into the benighted and silent soul 
of the unfortunate. 

“ Thave said that there were many psychological questions 
suggested by the care and instruction of those who are in 
the condition of inmates of this Institution, and if I were 
to adopt the allegorical language of our friend Bunyan, | 
might ask, when the eye-gates and ear-gates are closed—for 
I speak of those who are bereft of either sense that bright- 
ens the approach to and sheds. the dawn into the soul of 
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man—whether we will not have in our own houses some 
peculiar science and method of instruction by which the 
fathers and mothers of mutes may be able themselves to 
readily communicate some peculiar means of approach be- 
tween themselves and their afflicted children. I propose no 
visionary theory upon this subject; it is now testified, after 
a close and careful observation made in connection with this 
institution, that the process of instruction not only confers 
upon those committed to our care, an education in the use- 
ful arts, and a knowledge that will confer honor and happi- 
ness in life, but that it has also been abundantly successful 
in developing conscience, in awakening the silent affections 
of the soul, and establishing a communion between man and 
the Father of our spirits, in exciting a consciousness of all 
great and charitable truth—plainly showing that a neglect 
to afford them the opportunities of thus learning would be 
nothing less than the withholding that knowledge which 
makes wise unto salvation. 

“T never was engaged in a personal experience of those 
unfortunates who are here under instruction, without being 
at once surprised and delighted at the prompt, clear, and 
proper expressions used in the answers, which are delivered 
almost always in the very words of Scripture, and their cor- 
rect sentiments upon this, the chief and most important of 
all subjects. Perhaps some advantage may accrue to some 
whose minds are yet unenriched with those possessions, but 
are led away by the folly and error by which many minds 
are bewildered in the present day, to relate a conversation 
which once took place between a visitor and a deaf and 
dumb pupil. Starting upon an inquiry concerning his re- 
ligious convictions, and beginning at very simple questions, 
such as ‘Who made the world” the little boy caught up 
his piece of chalk and instantly wrote the answer, ‘In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth. ‘And 
why did Jesus Christ come into the world? continued the 
visitor. No sooner was the question proposed than the boy 
seized his piece of chalk and traced the reply, ‘This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners.’ 
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“ Delighted with the reply, the visitor resolved to press even 
to a point of peril, some question that would put to the ut- 
most test the education and the spirit of the boy. ‘Why 
are you deaf and dumb, when I can speak and hear?” A 
sweet and touching expression of resignation passed over 
the face of the boy as he took up the chalk and wrote in- 
stantly, ‘Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight” Well might the minister of religion implore a bles- 
sing upon the undertaking in which we are now engaged. 
We must all rejoice that we have been privileged to take 
part in the services of this occasion. It is a pleasant 
thing for us to be present, and a pleasant reminiscence it 
will be to us. It is now a gratifying thought, the recollec- 
tion to those who were present when the corner-stone of the 
first edifice was laid; and so it will to us hereafter be a 
pleasant reminiscence that we were present at the founding 
of ampler accommodations for the multitude of unfortunates 
that require the fostering care of the Institution—not only, 
too, where they may have a safe and quiet shelter, continued 
protection and parental care, and a knowledge of the useful 
arts, but also that which will be the consolation of their lives 
here and their surety hereafter—Religion. I congratulate 
those who have come forward on this occasion, on the man- 
ifold advantages that will accrue to those unfortunates, from 
the act in which they are engaged. Perhaps the necessity 
for these benefits may begin in the bosoms of our own fam- 
ilies, for in this respect’ God is no respecter of persons. In 
these pleasant lawns many young feet will find healthful 
recreation, long after the feet that stand here now shall have 
rested from the pilgrimage of life. Beneath these open 
skies, God will speak to them, in visions of brightness and 
beauty, and in the chapel which will be part of the edifice 
here to be erected, multitudes of silent worshipers, we trust, 
will be prepared for that upper temple, where no tongue is 
speechless and no ear is deaf.” 

At the conclusion of Dr. Apams’s address, Mr. Wetmore 
called attention to the presence of Judge Scorr, who drew 
the charter of the Institution; to Smvanus Mruier and 
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Azarian C. Fiace, Esqs., who were present at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the first building erected for its accom- 
modation ; and to Laurent Cuerc, of Hartford, a native of 
France, who was one of the deaf-mute pupils of the Abbé 
Sicard, and came to this country as an instructor of the deaf 
and dumb more than thirty years ago. 

Mr. Cierc then addressed the audience in the sign lan- 
guage, his remarks being interpreted orally by Mr. Epwarp 
Peet. He said: 

“ My friends and unfortunate fellow beings: 

“Upward of thirty-seven years ago, I left France, my 
natal country, and landed at New York with the late Rev. 
Dr. Gallaudet. Few among you were then children; the 
greater number were not yet born. From New York, we 
proceeded to Hartford, Conn., where the first school for the 
instruction and education of the deaf and dumb in America 
was founded and organized. 'T'wo years afterward, that is, 
in 1817, just thirty-five years ago, your own institution was 
incorporated by the legislature of your state, through the 
exertions of several benevolent gentlemen, and opened for 
your reception the year following. Your school was held in 
the New York buildings, in the rear of the City Hall, where 
the honorable corporation had provided rooms on the second 
story. The male and female pupils, then not exceeding 
from twenty-five to thirty in number, attended school together; 
but after school, the males went to board with their teachers 
in Lombardy street, and the females with the superintendent 
and his lady in Chatham street. Whenever I came down 
to New York, I seldom failed to visit them, and glad was I 
to see them, and to impart to the teachers such information 
as they wanted. Things went on in this manner till 1828, 
when the pupils were removed to the present handsome 
building in Fiftieth street, and in two or three years, your 
institution will be here on Washington Heights, where I am 
addressing you. As I look around and see how beautiful 
the place is, I can not but be surprised to think how New 
York has surpassed all other places in this respect. You 
will not, I hope, be proud of it, however, for it is not of your 
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own contriving. You must recollect that it is God who has 
enabled your noble and kind friends to sustain you, and who 
has given you all these good things. We, your directors 
and teachers, will go on with all our efforts, and strive all in 
our power to do what good we can; and as weegrow old 
and die, other benevolent persons will come and fill our 
vacant places.” 

Mr. Cuierc then returned thanks to the friends of the 
Institution, but said that the greatest thanks were due to our 
Divine Father, and that after many hundred years had rolled 
by, he trusted this Institution would still be found flourishing 
and blessed by heaven. 

The benediction was then pronounced by Rev. Dr. Knox, 
after which the company returned to the mansion house, 
where they partook of an abundant collation provided by Mrs. 
Sroner, the estimable and efficient matron of the Institution. 

The edibles having received their due share of attention, 
toasts were drank in coffee and cold water, and pleasant 
speeches were made by Mr. Wetmore, Dr. Peet, the Revs, 
W. W. Turner and Eastman, Silvanus Miller and Azariah 
C. Flagg, Esqs., Hon. Erastus Brooks, Dr. Tuthill, and 
Professors Van Nostrand, Cooke, and I. L. Peet. 

Mr. Turner has favored us with the substance of his 
remarks. ‘They were as follows: 

“Mr. President :—It gives me great pleasure to be with you 
here to-day, on an occasion of so much interest. I am 
proud, also, to appear before you as a delegate of the 
American Asylum at Hartford—not so much because it is 
the greatest and the most renowned of the institutions for 
the deaf and dumb in this country, as that it is the mother of 
them all. For it may have happened to her as it has some- 
times happened to other mothers, that she has a daughter 
greater than herself; that she is great, like the little state of 
Connecticut in which she is located, not in extent of territory 
nor in the amount of population, but in having sent forth 
her intelligent sons and virtuous daughters by hundreds and 
by thousands to make other states great. But, sir, while you 
rejoice over the greatness of your own Institution, do not 
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forget that she was born in Connecticut, and has grown 
great under the fostering care and nurture of the sons ot 
Connecticut. 

“ Mr. President, what have you been doing here to-day ? 
Laying thé corner-stone of an edifice, not on which you 
design to lavish expense, to gratify pride in making it a 
model in art and a chef-d’euvre in architecture, though we 
trust in these respects there will be no deficiency, but of an 
asylum for the deaf and dumb. You have been laying the 
corner-stone of an institution in which these unfortunate 
children will be delivered from the darkness and hopelessness 
of their condition, and be made intelligent and useful mem- 
bers of the community. This edifice will not, like the 
famous pyramids of Egypt, outlive its history. From the 
tomb, when questioned respecting its origin, there comes no 
answer. Mausoleums of the dead give back no response 
when inquired of concerning their builders. But the 
names of those who have to-day laid this corner-stone, with 
those who founded this Institution, will be cherished by the 
deaf and dumb of this Empire State in successive generations 
to the end of time, among their most precious memories. 
Their names, though not engraved in stone or brass, will be 
preserved on tablets of living hearts, until all the structures 
of earth shall be involved in one common ruin. They will 
not be forgotten until all who have done good on earth shall 
have gone up to receive the full reward of well-doing. They 
will not be forgotten until that glorious passage of Holy 
Writ, already partly fulfilled, will be realized in its full 
import, ‘ The ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing.’ ” 

At half past four o’clock, P. M., the down train of cars 
stopped in front of the premises, and the guests returned to 
the city. 

Thus closed a day memorable in the annals of the Institu- 
tion, and furnishing a prestige, it is hoped, of the success 
and prosperity that will ever attend it. 

The following impromptu lines were written upon the 


ground, between the hours of 10 and 11 A. M., without the 
Vou. VI. 13 


I 


New Buildings of the New York Institution. 


aid of seat or table, by Miss Mary Toues, a recent graduate 
of the Institution. 


LINES. 


Brightly the star of hope has risen 
Above the lone mute’s silent path, 

And lo! its cheering beams have driven 
Aside the dark’ning clouds of wrath. 


No more he treads life’s joyless way 
A thing of pity or of scorn, 

For learning’s pure, ennobling ray, 
Has op’d a bright, a glorious morn. 


Long years he lingered, mental night 
Enshrouding the bright pearl within ; 
While others gazed with fond delight 
On nature’s scenes, ’twas naught to him. 


While others consolation found 

In that blest volume, Heaven inspired, 
He dwelt in sorrow, darkly bound, 

Nor knew a Saviour for him died. 


But then there rose a “ noble few,” 
A glorious, self-denying band, 
Who labored with a lofty view, 
And the dark lone abyss was spanned. 


The child of silence stood beside 
A living fount, of crystal pure ; 
Beyond, around, on every side, 
Spread the rich plains, fair Science’ dower. 


And now to-day with joy we greet, 
A noble structure to begin, 

A fane where silent ones may meet, 
And learning’s laurels strive to win ; 


And pray for blessings on the heads 
Of those who’ve gently led us on, 
And taught us Him to know and fear, 

Who gave for us His matchless Son. 


And he, our venerated sire, 

Long may he live, to love and bless 
The fruits his hands have served to win— 
The hearts e’er filled ‘with thankfulness. 


| 
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THE “EXPERIMENT” EXPLAINED. 


BY JOHN R. BURNET. 


Mr. Jacozs “does not see the point of the objection” to 
his theory, founded on the comparative slowness of reading 
by signs. I will explain. 

I understand Mr. Jacobs to deny, or at least to doubt, the 
possibility of written words becoming for a deaf mute the 
direct object and instrument of thought. In the preface to 
the volume of lessons published by him in 1834 or 1835, he 
says of written words, “'They can only become the signs of 
signs; to us, the signs of words; to the deaf and dumb, the 
signs of gestures.” In his article in the last number of the 
Anna.s, he however admits that words representing visible 
objects may become directly the signs of the things they 
stand for. 

I supposed from the preface just cited, and the general 
drift of Mr. Jacobs’ reasoning, that he considered it necessary 
for the deaf mute to have some set of signs intermediary 
between written words and ideas; that for a deaf mute to 
read, necessarily supposed the repetition, actual or mental, 
of the sign corresponding to each word, as with those 
who hear, to read is to repeat, aloud or mentally, the articu- 
lation corresponding to each written word. And Mr. Ja- 
cobs seems still of that opinion, so far as concerns words 
not representing visible objects. 

Now, if of two boys, one of whom read by methodical 
signs, and the other merely recognized each printed word, 
without repeating mentally the corresponding signs, the 
latter could read the fastest, and get the sense of the passage 
at least as well, as my experiment showed, I conceive the 
result is decidedly against Mr. Jacobs’ theory. 

I admit, however, that a single experiment is not decisive 
of a question of this kind. I will repeat it as I have oppor- 
tunity, and I would suggest that teachers who feel interested 
in the decision of the question, should make similar experi- 
ments, and send the result to the ANNALS, 
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Ihold that it is possible, indeed a fact confirmed by the 
experience of every teacher, that written words can be 
retained in the memory of a deaf mute, though not associa- 
ted withany signs or even with any ideas. (‘The case is the 
same with words spelled on the fingers. Deaf mutes in 
genera! remember words under the latter form. Some, 
however, remember and repeat them mentally, under their 
written or printed form.) Has not Mr. Jacobs been applied 
to, by many of his pupils, for the explanation of words and 
phrases which they had committed to memory for the express 
purpose of asking their meaning, and which, of course, they 
could remember and repeat without associating them either 
with signs or even with ideas? 

And if written words can be remembered and repeated 
by deaf mutes without associating them with any signs, 
why can not ideas, abstractions, as well as sensible images, be 
attached to them directly, without the intermediary of signs? 
Let those who doubt this make the experiment. 

But if it be granted that deaf mutes can acquire the ability 
to use writing or dactylology as the direct object and instru- 
ment of thought, it may still be urged that they will retain 
the forms of language better by using methodical signs. 

The consideration of this point would require more time 
and thought than I can now give to it. I would again pro- 
pose that it be tested by experiments. That Mr. Jacobs has 
succeeded remarkably well by using methodical signs, Mr. 
Brown" bears strong testimony. Let those who endeavor to 
lead their pupils to attach their ideas directly to the visible 
forms of words, compare their results, in some appreciable 
form, with those obtained by using methodical signs. 


* See Proceedings of the Third Convention. 
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Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Visit from a European Instructor of the Deaf and Dumb. 
We had the pleasure of receiving, last autumn, a visit from 
Duncan Anderson, Esq., Principal of the Glasgow Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, who came to this country for 
the purpose of examining the methods of instruction em- 
ployed in the American schools. ‘This is the first visit of 
the kind, ever paid by a European instructor, and we trust 
that the example of Mr. Anderson will be followed by others 
of his brethren. Intercommunication between the two con- 
tinents is now so rapid and easy, that no reason remains why 
a somewhat familiar intercourse should not be established, 
and mutual benefit realized from such intercourse. Mr. An- 
derson left with us the following version of an amusing story 
which we remember to have somewhere seen in former years, 
but which may be new to many of our readers. 


PROFESSOR OF SIGNS. 


Kine James VI, on removing to London, was waited 
upon by the Spanish ambassador, a man of erudition, but 
who had a crotchet in his head that every country should 
have a professor of signs, to teach him and the like of him 
to understand one another. ‘The ambassador was lament- 
ing one day before the king, this great desideratum through- 
out all Europe, when the king, who was a queerish sort of 
man, said to him, “ Why, I have a professor of signs in the 
northernmost college in my dominions, viz., at Aberdeen; 
but it is a great way ofl, perhaps six hundred miles.” “Were 
it ten thousand leagues off, I shall see him,” said the ambas- 
sador, “and am determined to set out in two or three days.” 
The king saw he had committed himself, and wrote, or caused 
to be written to the university of Aberdeen, stating the case 
and desiring the professors to put him off in some way, or 
to make the best of him. ‘The ambassador arrives; is re- 
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ceived with great solemnity, but soon begins to inquire which 
of them had the honor to be professor of signs; and being 
told that the professor was absent in the Highlands and 
would return nobody could say when, says, “I will wait his 
return, though it were twelve months.” Seeing that this 
would not do, and that they had to entertain him at a great 
expense all the while, they contrived a stratagem. There 
was one Geordy, a butcher, blind of an eye, a droll fellow: 
with much wit and roguery about him. He is got, told the 
story, and instructed to be a professor of signs, but not to 
speak on pain of death. Geordy undertakes it. The am- 
bassador is now told that the professor of signs would be at 
- home the next day, at which he rejoiced greatly. Geordy is 
gowned, wigged and placed ina chair of state in a room of 
the college, all the professors and the ambassador being in 
an adjoining room. The ambassador is now shown into 
Geordy’s room and left to converse with him as well as he 
could, all the professors awaiting the issue with fear and 
trembling. 

The ambassador holds up one of his fingers to Geordy ; 
Geordy holds up two of his. The ambassador holds up 
three; Geordy clenches his fist and looks stern. The am- 
bassador then takes an orange from his pocket and holds it 
up; Geordy takes a piece of barley-cake from his pocket 
and holds that up. After which, the ambassador bows to 
him and retires to the other professors, who anxiously inquire 
his opinion of their brother. “ He is a perfect miracle,” says 
the ambassador; “I would not give him for the wealth of 
the Indies!” “Well,” say the professors, “to descend to 
particulars.” “Why,” says the ambassador, “I first held up 
one finger, denoting that there is one God; he held up two, 
signifying that these are the Father and Son; I held up 
three, meaning the Father, Son and Holy Ghost; he clenches 
his fist, to say that these three are one. I then took out an 
orange, signifying the goodness of God, who gives his 
creatures not only the necessaries but the luxuries of life ; 
upon which the wonderful man presented a piece of bread, 
showing that it was the staff of life, and preferable to every 
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luxury.” ‘The professors were glad that matters had turned 
out so well; so, having got rid of the ambassador, they next 
got Geordy, to hear his version of the signs. “ Well, Geordy, 
how have you come on, and what do you think of your man ?” 
‘“‘'The rascal!” says Geordy, “ what did he do first, think ye ? 
He held up one finger, as much as to say, you have only one 
eye. Then I held up two, meaning that my one eye was, 
perhaps, as good as both his. Then the fellow held up three 
of his fingers, to say that there were but three eyes between 
us; andthen I was so mad at the scoundrel that I steeked 
my nieve, and was to come a whack on the side of his head, 
and would ha’ done it too, but for your sakes. ‘Then the 
rascal did not stop with his provocation here, but, forsoothy 
took out an orange, as much as to say, your poor beggarly 
cold country can not produce that! Ishowed a whang of a 
bear bannock, meaning that I didna’ care a farthing for him, 
nor his trash neither, as lang’s I ha’ this! But by a’ that’s 
guid,” concluded Geordy, “I’m angry yet, that I didna’ 
thrash the hide of the scoundrel!” So much for signs, or 
two ways of telling a story. 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. It has 
been our design to have the ANNavs contain a complete his- 
torical sketch of each of the institutions for the deaf and 
dumb in the United States. From the last report of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, we copy the following historical 
facts, for which, in the absence of a more extended commu 
nication, we make room in our present number. 


The Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb was organized, and held its first meeting in April, 
1820. President, the Right Rev. William White, D. D. : 

In November following, a house was rented in Market Street, 
above Broad, and eighteen pupils assembled in it for instruction. 

The Institution was supported by donations, and the contributions 
of annual subscribers and of life-members. 

An act of incorporation was passed by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, in February, 1821. By this act, the Commonwealth al- 
lowed one hundred and sixty dollars apiece per annum for the ed- 
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ucation and support of indigent pupils of the State. The number 
was not to exceed fifty, and the term of each not to extend beyond 
three years. The number has since been increased, and the term 
extended, by several successive enactments. The number under the 
present appropriation being about ninety-three, and the term allowed 
six years. 

In September, 1821, the Institution was removed to the corner of 
Market and Eleventh Streets. 

In June, 1824, a site was purchased at the corner of Broad and 
Pine Streets, and preparations made for erecting a large building. 

It was completed, and the Institution removed to it in November, 
1825. 

In 1828, an additional lot in the rear was procured, and a school- 
house erected on it. 

In 1839, the buildings were extended, and a story added to the 
school-house. The whole establishment was then capable of accom- 
modating one hundred and fifty pupils. 

A chaste and simple Doric front of cut stone, with portico and pil- 
lars, extends ninety-six feet on Broad Street. The buildings, in- 
cluding the school-house, run back two hundred and thirty-five feet, 
and enclose an open space laid out as a flower-garden. 

There are two spacious yards, one for the girls and one for the 
boys, shaded by trees, and furnishing ample space for exercise in the 
open air. 

The school-building contains ten school-rooms ; each one provi- 
ded with appropriate furniture, as slates, tables, closets, &c., when 
needed. From twelve to twenty pupils usually constitute a class. 

At present there are eight classes, each under the care of an in- 
structor. 

Two of the teachers are mutes. These classes are formed in Oc- 
tober, and it is important that all new pupils should be here at that 
time, that the classes may be properly formed. 

Contiguous to the school-rooms is a cabinet of apparatus, mod- 
els, specimens, &c., to assist the teachers in presenting clear ideas 
on the various subjects, admitting of ocular illustration. 

The center building contains a lecture-room, capable of seating 
two hundred persons. It has also facilities for making experiments, 
and presenting diagrams, maps, sketches, &c. In this room the 
pupils are assembled twice every day, sometimes in the evening for 
lectures, and on the Sabbath for religious instruction. 

Underneath this apartment is the-dinnig-room, in which the pupils 
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assemble through opposite doors, without interfering with each other. 
In the upper stories are the infirmaries, and also two dormitories. 
The wings contain the principal sleeping-rooms, the sitting-rooms, 


the shops, the kitchen, bake-house, laundry, cellars, &c. 

Attached to these are the bath-houses, washing-rooms, and other 
conveniences, accessible at all times without exposure to the weather. 

The workshops give employment to the boys two or three hours 
daily. 

The girls are taught plain sewing and dress-making, and are em- 
ployed in housewifery. Habits of industry are thus forming, and 
the pupils are preparing for the duties and practical business of life. 
The hours of the day are apportioned to study, work, exercise and 
amusement. 

The establishment is lighted with gas, and abundantly supplied 
with the Schuylkill water. 

During the thirty years of the existence of the Institution, there 
has been expended for the grounds, buildings, appurtenances, &c., 
about ninety-five thousand dollars. 

The pupils are under the constant supervision of the Principal, 
the Instructors, the Matron, or the Steward. The indisposed have 
the prompt and devoted services of the attentive and skillful Physi- 
cian, and in critical cases, the valuable advice of the distinguished 
consulting Physicians of the Institution. ‘Thus, in sickness and in 
health, the improvement, comfort and happiness of the pupils, are 
assiduously promoted. 


St. Ann’s Church for Deaf Mutes. All persons interested 
in the success of this undertaking for the benefit of educated 
deaf-mutes in New York city and vicinity, will be pleased 
to know, that on Christmas-day, the parish was presented 
with a beautiful communion-set, consisting of five pieces, 
and costing $150. ‘The considerate lady who originated and 
carried through the movement among her friends, from which 
this appropriate and encouraging gift resulted, well deserves 
the thanks which will flow forth to her from the hearts which 
she has caused to beat with so much joy. 


Death of an Instructor of the Deaf and Dumb. We tre- 
gret to learn that Martin M. Hanson, a teacher in the Lou- 
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isiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, died last month 
of yellow fever, at the age of twenty-five years. The follow- 
ing obituary notice of Mr. Hanson, is copied from a Baton 
Rouge paper. 


Mr. Hanson was a native of Indiana, graduated at the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb in Indianapolis, and was subsequently, for 
three years, there employed as a teacher. The high appreciation 
placed upon his services in Indiana was well attested by a glowing 
address of thanks, which was signed by all the pupils, and presented 
to him on his departure. Connected with an Institution holding rank 
among the very best, in it Mr. Hanson was known as a distinguished 
student, and an accomplished teacher. Possessing rare pantomimic 
powers, he never failed to interest his pupils, visitors to the school, or 
audiences at public exhibitions. His countenance, every action and 
gesture, seemed a speaking index of the soul. Taking part in some 
fifty public examinations previous to leaving Indiana, he greatly con- 
tributed to the character which his Alma Mater attained. His ap- 
pearance before the Legislature of Louisiana, at the exhibition on the 
16th of March last, will be long remembered by those who had the 
pleasure of witnessing on that occasion, his thrilling pantomimes. 

His removal to Louisiana, and acceptance of the situation here, 
was mainly influenced by feelings of attachment for his former pre- 
ceptor, who took charge of our institution. Here, his polished and 
courteous deportment, his efficiency as a teacher, his amiable bearing 
toward his pupils, all alike contributed to render him universally 
respected and esteemed. Recently married to an accomplished lady, 
like himself a mute, his future life seemed destined for social friend- 
ship, professional usefulness and domestic bliss. But alas! one year 
rolls round, and the anniversary of his arrival here dawns on his 
wasting form surrounded by weeping friends, fast sinking in the cold 
embrace of death. Yet gently ebbed life’s failing currents, and so 
peaceful was his final hour, that one scarce might know when life 
was ended, and the sleep of death began. 

His loss to the Institution is of serious consequence. It will be 
difficult to fill his place with one as well qualified, and as worthy. 
It will be hard to convince his class of mute pupils, that another 
can instruct them as kindly and successfully as their late lamented 
teacher. But their loss, our loss, is his gain. His hopes took not 
hold, alone, of things on earth. He has long regarded a brighter, 
fairer world, beyond the grave, as his future, final home. With a 
smile of triumph enlightening his dying countenance, he exclaimed 
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in his own beautiful signs: “I go to hear and join the song of An- 
gels;” words which as a prophet’s vision told of rest unbroken, life 
eternal in the spirit land; into which none, who knew his humble 
life of unobtrusive usefulness and charity, may doubt that he has 
entered. 


Testimonial of affection and respect. Horatio N. Husse 
Esq., late Principal of the Ohio Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
received last summer from a number of his former pupils— 
about one hundred uniting in the contribution—a very pleas- 
ant expression of their gratitude and friendly regard, in the 
shape of a silver pitcher of elegant workmanship, and two 
silver goblets. We present one or two extracts from Mr. 
Hubbell’s speech on the occasion. 


“There are, of course, some personal reminiscences in my own 
mind with regard to each of you, commencing at the time when your 
beloved parents and friends (many of them now no more) brought 
you to the Asylum, many of you in early childhood, and committed 
you to my care, for an education in every sense of the word, em- 
bracing physical training, mental cultivation, and religious instruc- 
tion; all of which was to qualify you for the active duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life; and most vividly are many of those scenes 
impressed on the tablets of my memory, as it were, daguerreotyped 
with all the attending circumstances, and so deeply as to become a 
part of my own spiritual nature; and although it is nearly a quarter 
of a century since some of these scenes occurred, the impressions 
remain undiminished by time; and in mentally reverting to them, as 
your countenances recall them, they revive, and appear again as ac- 
tually passing. 

“With what success your efforts to obtain an education were 
crowned, an attainment so difficult in the peculiar Providence of 
God, time as it has rolled away, during past years, and has tried you 
in the various relations of life, testing your capabilities, brings a 
good report of your competency for taking part in the varied em- 
ployments of human existence; and the positions which you occupy, 
for character and respectability in the communities where you re- 
side, afford me the sincerest pleasure, demonstrating that the labors 
of myself and my associates in communicating instruction, and your 
own personal efforts, have not been in vain. 

“The number of pupils who had entered the Asylum, and who had 
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enjoyed its advantages for a longer or a shorter period, up to the 
time of my resignation, two years ago, was four hundred and sixty- 
two. These are widely scattered over this and neighboring states, 
Few, comparatively, can be with us on this interesting occasion ; 
and quite a number, in the language of Scripture, ‘are not.’ I hold 
in my hand the catalogue of the dead, containing thirty-nine names? 
and there are doubtless others, the intelligence of whose death has 
not reached us. One of your former associates has been killed by a 
tree falling on him; one has been killed by a rail-car; four have 
been drowned; one has become blind; several insane; one blind and 
insane; and one, a traveler, was buried by strangers in a strange land, 
many thousand miles distant. 

“ Fifty-one have also entered into the marriage relation, and with 
them that connection seems to have been attended with as much 
happiness as falls to the lot of humanity in general; and in no in- 
stance has the misfortune of deafness been perpetuated in children. 
May the storms of life beat but slightly on them and theirs in their 
pathway through this world, always remembering that the infirmities 
which have marked them as unfortunate in this life, can not follow 
them in the life to come.” 


Private School for the Deaf and Dumb. A late number 
of a New York paper contains the following notice of our 
friend Mr. Bartlett’s private school for young deaf mutes. 


“Upon the easterly bank of the Hudson, opposite Newburgh, 
(Washington’s Head-quarters,) is one of the most romantic and 
beautiful villages of even that beautiful region known as “the High- 
lands.” It is not, however, my purpose to describe a scene so famil- 
iar, doubtless, to most of your readers, but rather to call their atten- 
tion to a remarkable school lately opened in Fishkill, the village 
referred to, for the instruction of deaf-mute children from five years 
of age and upward. 

“ As is, perhaps, known to you, such children are not usually re- 
ceived at our large public institutions for the education of the deaf 
and dumb until they are ten or twelve, or even older; one practical 
result of which rule is, that nine-tenths of the deaf mutes remain 
from birth almost entirely uneducated, up to the time of their admis- 
sion to one of these institutions—a fearful waste when we consider 
how much is usually learned by other children in these early years! 
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“Some two years ago, Mr. David E. Bartlett, lately an instructor 
in the New York Institute, undertook to reduce to practice an idea 
which had long possessed him—viz., that the education of little deaf 
mutes ought and should be commenced at as early an age as with 
other children. He opened his school, and the result has satisfied 
not only himself, but all who have had occasion to know the facts, 
that a great mistake has hitherto prevailed, not only among people 
generally, upon this subject, but among both teachers and parents of 
deaf mutes. For while many parents are satisfied that the little 
deaf mute, so interesting to them because of his infirmity, with his 
voiceless tongue, but his bright, earnest, watchful eyes, beaming 
with intelligent curiosity, is in no sense intellectually inferior to his 
little chattering playmates, still they entertain a belief that they 
themselves can not teach him for want of time for systematic atten- 
tion, or from other cfuses; while, at the same time, fearing that none 
ean so well understand his wants, or so accurately read his expressive 
little features as they, who have watched and known him from his 
birth, they think it better, at any hazard, to keep him at home, until 
he has become probably a violent, ungovernable boy, rather than 
to send him forth at a tender age to the care of strangers, who can 
not, as they fear, take such an interest as they themselves do, or 
teach as they would if they could. 

“All parents of deaf mutes probably also fear the influence of a 
public school education away {rom home upon their children in this, 
that a feeling of estrangement may grow up in the breast of the lit- 
tle mute, thus cut off from the influence? of his home, and that all 
those dear ties, even a mother’s and a father’s love, will become un- 
appreciated or unremembered, and the warm gushing emotions of 
filial love will be transferred to those with whom their little child is 
sent to pass so many years in such intimate association. In whatso- 
ever degree so painful a result may be induced by a public school 
education; however unlike those of home may be the habits acquired 
in such institutions, it may be confidently hoped that the system pur- 
sued by Mr. Bartlett will prove a safeguard against such evils. His 
pupils compose his family; the children evince by their manners that 
kind of confident, trusting familiarity which one expects to see in a 
well governed home, and their smiling, gleeful faces express their 
happiness and contentment. The family and the school are, howev- 
er, so intimately blended, that it is impossible to speak of the one as 
distinct from the other, and hence any minute description of every- 
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day life in the house would seem to be a violation of the sanctity of 
a private home. 

“T can not, however, refrain from saying of Mr. Bartlett, that he 
is well known to all interested in the education of deaf mutes, espe- 
cially in New York, as an accomplished scholar and thoroughly a 
Christian gentlemen. No one can see him, as I have seen him, 
without a conviction that he is animated by all that patient zeal, 
devotion, energy, capacity and cultivation, that go to make up the 
character of the philanthropist. His excellent, accomplished and 
beautiful wife will, I trust, pardon me for saying that she is literally 
a helpmeet for such a man. 

“ Beside Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett, there is a young lady, (a deaf 
mute,) who is an assistant teacher; a governess, also a deaf mute, 
and others, who have the care of the children. 

“Mr. Bartlett believes that his pupils are to’ be won and led, not 
driven; and let any person behold this little household, joining their 
teacher at the close of the school in an earnest though voiceless ac- 
knowledgment to God for his goodness, and a prayer for his blessing 
and favor, and they will soon see upon what foundation the teacher 
builds. 

“The land about the house is extensive and well cultivated. The 
play-ground is ample, and every facility given for the development 
of the bodily powers, and the cultivation of such tastes for mechan- 
ical or other pursuits as the pupils may display. 

“T have written thus much, not for the purpose of puffing one 
whom I am proud to speak of as a friend, but because I believe there 
are many parents in this state who will rejoice to know that such a 
school as I have imperfectly described is in successful operation. I 
am the father of a deaf-mute son, now nine years old, and I consid- 
er myself so fortunate in being able to place him in the hands of such 
a man as Mr. Bartlett, that I desire to have other parents, similarly 
interested, know that there is such a school, so conducted that they 
may lay aside all fear and anxiety, and intrust their children confi- 
dently to its influences. Of the teacher, I can say conscientiously, 
that I believe no man was ever more peculiarly qualified to supply 
a peculiar want than is Mr. Bartlett. 

“The distance from New York is passed in two hours on the Hud- 
son River Railroad. 

“Tf this communication shall meet the eye of any who feel as keen 
an anxiety as I have felt for the welfare of a child, I hope it may 
lead them to experience a feeling of relief and thankfulness as strong 
as that which has prompted this letter.” 
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New Buildings for the Ohio Asylum. We learn that the 
Ohio Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb will probably soon lay 
the foundation of a spacious and elegant edifice, to take the 
place of the present insufficient structure. ‘The governor of 
the state, in his late message, alludes to the subject in the 
following terms: 


“The great increase of pupils in the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, requires that additional room should be provided for them. 

“A personal examination of that institution has satisfied me, that 
the time has arrived for the erection of a new building, with ade- 
quate room and suitable accommodations. 

“The site of a new edifice has been a subject of frequent discus- 
sion. It has been suggested by many that the institution should be 
removed into the country, and the present buildings and grounds, 
which are now almost in the heart of the city, eventually sold. 

“To this proposition the present and late superintendents have 
been strongly opposed. Their experience in the education of the 
deaf and dumb gives great weight to their opinions, especially as 
some rest on educational grounds.” 


Death of Mr. Weld. When, in the last number of the 
ANNALS, we announced the departure of Mr. Weld for Eu- 
rope, in pursuit of health, we had little thought of being 
obliged so soon to record his death. But such is the fact. 
Mr. Weld reached home in December last, apparently much 
feebler than when he left the country. After his return, he 
gradually failed, until on the thirtieth of December, his spirit 
passed away from earth. ‘The immediate cause of his death 
was congestion of the lungs. We have only space left for 
the simple announcement of Mr. Weld’s decease, but in our 
next number we hope to present an extended notice of his 
life and character, with particular reference to his labors in 
behalf of that class (the deaf and dumb) to which his life 
was devoted. 


A committee of deaf mutes, appointed by the convention 
at Montpelier, held a meeting in Henniker, N. H., Jan. 4th, 
1854, at which they adopted the following preamble and 
resolutions. 
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Whereas, An all-wise Providence has seen fit to take from the 
American Asylum, in the person of its principal, one who has long 
been connected with it; one who always considered us and all other 
mutes in a great measure as his children; one whom all of us had 
long ago learned to love and respect, and one whose loss will long be 
felt ; therefore, 

Resolved, That while we are conscious of the loss on our own 
part, we deeply sympathize with his family in their bereavement, 
and hope they may be led to see in their loss only an additional link 
in the chain which binds their thoughts and hopes to heaven. 

Resolved, That we present our heartfelt sympathy to the board of 
directors, the teachers, pupils, and others connected with the Ameri- 
can Asylum. 

Resolved, That the present principal of the Asylum be requested 
to forward a copy of the foregoing resolution to the family of the 
late principal and to the board of directors. 


Reports of Institutions—We have just received reports 
for the year past, of the institutions for the deaf and dumb 
in the states of Virginia, Indiana, Illinois and ‘Tennessee, 
but so little space remains to us in the present number that 
we can do no more now than simply acknowledge their 
reception, with the remark that the good cause of deaf-mute 
instruction seems to be flourishing and advancing in all the 
above-named states. In our next number we may take 
occasion to speak more particularly of the condition of these 
schools, as revealed in the reports before us. 
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